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HERE ARE PEOPLE who seem to be in 
a perpetual stew. They have a “tal- 
ent” for mixing hurry, disorder, and un- 
safe practices into a froth of confusion. 
They’re good-hearted people who never 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


seem to get themselves organized. It 
looks like we have something like that 
here. There are a number of hazards in 
this picture. See if you can find them. 
Answers on back page. 








Send for a Merit Award application form today! 








By Mrs. Ruth C. Freeman 
Extension Specialist in Home Accounts 
University of Illinois 


UR HOME SAFETY program which won 

N.S.C. Merit Awards for each organi- 
zation—the home economics extension serv- 
ice of the University of Illinois and the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation — was 
started nine years ago by Miss Gladys 
Ward, whose enthusiasm and interest helped 
to make it what it is today. It’s a little 
difficult to portray the close cooperation 
between our organizations, but the program 
works out rather like a game of catch. 

The home economics extension service 
at the University tosses it to the state 
safety chairman of the Home Bureau and 
the home advisers in the counties who 
pitch it to the county Home Bureau safety 
chairmen. They toss it to the unit chairmen 
who throw it to the individual families in 
the community. Thus, you see, we reach 
right into the home with a _ program 
which both teaches accident prevention and 
obtains the active participation of many 
Illinois families. 

We figured the best way to tell you about 
our program was to start at the beginning 
of a year, 1951, and “tell all.” Actually our 
two organizations won Merit Awards from 
the National Safety Council for a_ split 
year’s program—June, 1950, to July, 1951; 
but it will give you a clearer picture if we 
present a full year’s program in sequence. 


Before the beginning of the year, a com- 
mittee of home economists from the ex- 
tension service at the University—four in 
all—met with the safety chairman (Mrs. 
Graham) of the Home Bureau to map out 
plans. At this time a theme for the year 
was chosen, “Make Illinois Homes Safe for 
Children.” 

The extension committee then saw to it 
that all the necessary forms (report cards, 
checklist, accident report forms, etc.) were 
prepared, printed, and distributed. 

Aiding and abetting—really forming our 
strong first team—were the county home 
advisers who have a committee of their 
own to promote the program. In the coun- 
ties the home advisers actually did the 
work, and we can’t say enough for their 
active teamwork. 
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HOW IT’S DONE IN ILLINOIS 


Mrs. James C. Graham 


Home Safety Chairman 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation 


At the beginning of the year, each hom 
adviser tried to get a functioning county 
safety chairman as well as safety chair- 
men in each of the units: of the county 
Home Bureau. The unit safety chairmen 
urged the enrollment of families in the 
program and the keeping of family records 
on home accidents. In 1951 there were 
16,206 families in a total of 55 counties 
enrolled. 


Then during the year, the extension 
chairman (Mrs. Freeman) gave three radio 
talks on home safety over the University’s 
station, WILL; sent notices to home ad- 
visers concerning the safety program; and, 
in cooperation with the editorial depart- 
ment of the University, prepared 11 news- 
paper releases which were sent all over the 
state. Two members of the extension com- 
mittee also gave major lessons to local 
leaders on home accident prevention. 


The state safety chairman of the Home> 
Bureau issued quarterly releases prepare 

by her to be used in unit meetings, for 
newspaper and radio publicity, and so 
forth. She was very pleased, too, to re- 
ceive unsolicited comments from both the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
the Lead Industries Association on a release 
concerning using care in choosing paint to 
be used on children’s toys. 


These releases were designed to attract 
the eye. One, mimeographed on red, white 
and blue sheets, cut with each sheet a little 
longer than the first and tacked together in 
a booklet, for instance, had a Fourth of 
July verse on it. Another had a little 
yellow bird cut out and pasted on it with 
a sprightly verse to start it off. 

The Home Bureau chairman also sent 
letters to the county safety chairmen to 
stimulate interest, answered inquiries as 
they came up, held a district workshop, gave 
talks, attended several meetings with various 
state committees and groups, and so forth 
—sparking the program in the Home Bu- 
reau. She also prepared a large poster 
displaying the year’s slogan and bearing a 
picture of a baby girl dressed up in a wide 
brimmed blue hat. This was put on 
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MIMerit Award Winning Programs 


display a number of times during the year 
with distributive materials. 


We were delighted with the N.S.C. Keep 
hem Safe at Christmas campaign which 
nded in our laps last fall and tied in so 
nicely with our year’s theme. It brought 
our year’s work to an interesting climax 
with material additional to that already 
planned for release. 


Both the extension service and the home 
bureau releases were topical and seasonal 
in nature so that with this continued flow 
of accident prevention information, the pro- 
gram took on a year-round character. 


During the year the home advisers in the 
counties worked on the program locally 
with the county and unit chairmen. Exhibits, 
posters, newspaper releases and radio talks, 
together with frequent articles in the county 
home bureau newsletters all helped to keep 
the information vital and timely. The 
theme and variations were also presented 
at monthly unit meetings by the local safety 
chairmen. 


Each family enrolled was urged to keep 
an accident record which at the end of the 
year was turned in to the county and from 
there to the extension committee. These 
reports were used as part of the basis for 
the county awards and also brought in 
valuable information which can be used as 
good background material. 

The extension committee then reviewed 
the reports and selected two counties to 
receive awards: Marshall Putnam and 
Boone County Home Bureaus each re- 
ceived a Home Safety Service Membership 
for one year in N.S.C. at the Farm and 
Home Week early this year. 

From the start of this program in 1943 
until 1952, the annual county awards were 
based on the number of families enrolled 
in the Safe Homes program plus the num- 
ber of families reporting no accidents. 

This year we have changed our plans 
somewhat. There will be no family en- 
rollment; however, families will be urged 
to sign the accident report cards at the 
end of the year as they have in the past. 
The cards have been revised to give more 
detailed information. Another new angle 
this year are the training schools. Early in 
the year several county safety chairmen 
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THIS IS 
A SAFE HOME 





The above illustration is taken from a sticker 
used in the Homes program in lilinois. This 
sticker was presented to families who had no 
home accidents during the year, 1949, and was 
to be pasted on the window of the home. 


with their home advisers planned and con- 
ducted a training school for unit safety 
chairmen. In this “school” the year’s pro- 
gram was outlined so that the unit chair- 
men could, in turn, explain it to their units. 
And, too, we are hoping that there will be 
an expansion of activities locally to include 
other agencies this year. 

For the year 1952, awards will be given 
to three counties that have done the most 
outstanding work in home safety for the 
year, based on a written report by the 
county safety chairman. Honorable mention 
will be given to the two next rating coun- 
ties. The report is expected to cover the 
per cent of families reporting no accidents 
during the year as shown by the final re- 
port cards signed; the amount of direct 
instruction on home safety through major 
or minor extension lessons or short talks 
or demonstrations at unit meetings and 
meetings of other agencies in the county; 
exhibits, radio talks, newspaper items and 
posters used to promote home safety in 
the county; cooperation with other agencies 
in the county on home safety; and a rec- 
ord that someone (unit, county safety chair- 
man or home adviser) has explained the 
home safety program in the unit meetings 
or other meetings in either January or 
February, 1952. 


So, with the fine, continuous cooperation 
of these two agencies in our safety pro- 
gram which reaches down to the indi- 
vidual family, we feel that we are getting 
just about as close to home as we can get! 
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HOME PLANNING — Layout and Storage 






By Helen S. Holbrook 


Housing Specialist 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
U. S. Department cf Agriculture 


Go HOUSE planning includes providing 

for safety. It isn’t difficult to do this, 
because safety goes hand in hand with 
livability and comfort. 


Take planning room 
location, for instance. 
Plan an arrangement 
of rooms that will 
permit easy supervi- 
sion or care of small 
children, or of sick or 
aged members of the 
family. Provide play 
spaces for small chil- 
dren, both indoors 
and out, within sight of mother as she 
works, but outside of work areas and traffic 
lanes. Keep adjoining rooms on the same 
level and avoid raised thresholds. A half- 
bath on the first floor of a two-story house 
will save old folks and children from stair 
climbing and possible falls. 





Junior handy? 





In general, the lay- 
out should take into 
account certain prin- 
ciples of traffic plan- 
: ning. Provide for easy 
oe — circulation between 
different areas of the 
house, and quick, easy 
access to exits in case 
of fire. Check your 
plans to see that halls, 
passageways and stairs are wide enough for 
unimpeded passage for moving of bulky 
articles of furniture. About 36 inches is 
a minimum width. 























Have to climb stairs 
with laundry? 


For safe stairs, the basic requirements 
are these: Slope of thirty to thirty-six de- 
grees, with head room never less than six 
feet four inches, and preferably six feet 
six to eight inches; no variation, in a flight 
of stairs, in width of tread or height of 
risers; the sum of stair-tread width and 
riser height (excluding tread nosing) about 
17% inches, with no treads with closed 
risers narrower than 10 inches (or 114% 
inches with nosing included). 
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Stairways with a straight run are prefer- 
able; if they must turn, have a landing at 
the turn point—NOT WINDERS. See that 
stairs are well lighted by well-placed, ade- 
quate windows and artificial lights, with o 
a switch at both top and bottom for elec- | 
tric lights. 


Any room door at the head of the stairs { 
should open into the room—not into the 
hall. If a door to a closet or to a small 
bathroom must open into the hall, provide 
a clearance of at least 30 inches to the head 
of the stairs. The door to cellar stairs 
should always open away from the stairs, 
unless a landing as long as the door width 
is provided. 

It’s more comfortable, isn’t it, to have 
special areas for doing certain types of jobs, 
such as cooking or laundering? And it’s 
safer because there is less chance of inter 
ference and of collisions that are bound to 
happen when several members of a fam- 
ily are trying to do different jobs in the 
same area. 





Amounts of space 
allotted to various 
rooms should be 
planned, too, from the 
safety - comfort stand- 
point. Try to have 
each room adequate 
for its assigned ac- 
tivities, including 
whatever furniture, 
equipment, storage 
facilities, and body motions are involved. 
It’s smart to consider what types and sizes 
of furniture and equipment will be needed, 
so you'll be sure they will fit into their 
right spots in the house, with space between 
for moving about. 

Be sure to allow space for clearances so ae | 
that: room doors can-be swung back against 
the wall, always clearing furniture by at 
least 2 inches; furniture does not obstruct 
traffic lanes; refrigerator and oven doors, 
drawers and cupboard doors can be opened 
without backing into some other piece of 
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Will it fit? 


—— 


Cee wee? 


an be more or less 
emote, as in the attic, 


To bump or not to 
e bump? 


equipment or furniture; and mirrors can be 
used in dressing without banging elbows 
against a side wall. 


When planning stor- 
age facilities, again 
follow the safety-com- 
fort idea. Storage for 
articles seldom used 


basement, or in the 
hardest-to-reach parts 
of a room or cabinet. 
Things more frequent- 
ly needed should be nearer the place of 
use, while those in daily use should be as 
handy as possible. Let the latter occupy 
the nearest and easiest-to-see shelves—or 
drawers—between fingertip and _ shoulder 
level, the heights most easily reached. 





Can you reach? 





Ever knock your 
- eyeglasses off when 
you brushed past an 
open wall cabinet 
door that jutted out 
too far? Or cracked 
your head this way? 
Folding, sliding, or 
rolling doors on wall 
cabinets above work 
counters are the an- 
swer. To protect the children, provide stor- 
age in a space out of their reach for sharp 
and pointed objects, matches, poisonous 
cleaning supplies, medicines, and firearms; 
and for burned-out light bulbs, broken 
glass, and tin cans, until they can be dis- 
posed of permanently. 

















LZ 





Thus, thought for safety when planning 
a house will help to make it a more com- 
fortable home for you and your family. 


TRANSACTIONS 


Current Topics in Home Safety, Vol. 13, 
1951, of the Transactions of the 39th Na- 
tional Safety Congress is now available. 


Qi. volume contains speeches by Garry 


Cleveland Myers, H. W. Heinrich, L. M. 
Fisher, Robert R. Snodgrass, Wayne O. 
Reed, Charles R. Cox, the Honorable Sid 
McMath, and Joseph M. Kaplan, plus a 
digest of the public health forum held in 
cooperation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Single copies 35c. 
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FILM AWARDS 


Two home safety motion pictures were 
given awards of merit by the National 
Committee on Films for Safety this year: 
Accidentally Yours, produced by Crawley 
Films, Ltd., for Molson’s Brewery, Ltd., 
and Fire Prevention (in the home), pro- 
duced by and for Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. The former film was reviewed in the 
May issue of the REVIEW, the latter (a re- 


vised edition) in the February issue. 





The article illustrated above is designed 
to be used as an aid in slicing fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats. According to the manu- 
facturer, the food is held in place securely 
so that slicing may take place without 
holding onto the food. One end is mov- 
able for different sizes of foods. 


MEETINGS 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association, Hotel Statler, 
New York city, June 12, there will be a 
home fire safety forum in which automatic 
fire detection for the home, oil stoves, ex- 
tinguishers for the home, and other subjects 
will be presented. 


There will be a session on home safety 
at the New England Health Institute, June 
18, at Storrs, Connecticut. I. Jay Bright- 
man, M.D., will talk on home accident 
prevention and the official health agency, 
Mrs. Marjorie B. May on home safety and 
the voluntary agency, and Frederick S. 
Kent on home safety and other official 
agencies to be followed by a panel discus- 
sion. All interested persons are invited to 
attend the meeting. 
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ACCIDENTAL 
FALLS FROM 
WINDOWS 


AS INSIGHT INTO the circumstances under 
which accidental falls from windows 
occur is provided by the death claim rec- 
ords of 181 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Industrial policyholders, who died 
in such accidents in the years 1947-50. Ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the fatalities in 
this essentially urban experience were sus- 
tained in the home. 


Mishaps of this type occur in every month 
of the year, but they are most frequent in 
the summer, when windows are most likely 
to be open. Youngsters are particularly ex- 
posed to this hazard in the warm season: in 
this study, 11 out of the 16 children under 
age 15, lost their lives within the three 
months June through August. Ten of the 
children involved in these summer acci- 
dents were three years of age, or younger, 
which underscores the hazard of leaving 
toddlers unsupervised near open windows. 
In at least three instances, preschool chil- 
dren were killed when they climbed upon 
some object near an open window. Two 
infants, one of seven months and the other 
ten months, fell to their death after having 
been placed on beds adjacent to windows. 


In the four-year period under review, 
there were only three lives lost—all boys— 
in falls from windows in the age group 
5-14 years. 


By far, the largest number of deaths in 
falls from windows are among adults. In 
this study, nine-tenths of the victims were 
15 years of age or over, most of them in 
the ages past 45. Accidental falls among 
adults are brought about by a wide variety 
of circumstances. Twelve of the fatally 
injured were engaged in washing windows; 
some of these victims lost their balance 
when the window jammed and could not be 


This article is an abstract of an article from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 2, February, 
1952, ‘‘Accidental Falls from Windows.”’ 
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Here's a situation that can lead to a nesty fall. 
Fasten screens tightly top and bottom. 


moved. One person was killed when a win- 
dow box, on which she was sitting, gave 
way. In another instance, a heavy-set woman 
fell to her death as a worn window frame, 
which she was holding to steady herself, 
tore loose. 


Many chores around the house, othe 
than washing windows, can end tragically 
if proper caution is not exercised. These 
include the repair of windows or awnings, 
the installation of screens, hanging clothes 
out to dry, or taking them in, and shaking 
a rug out of a window. Several policy- 
holders plunged to their death because they 
leaned out too far to see some person or 
object. Merely opening or closing a win- 
dow is not without risk, especially when 
the one doing it is not fully awake. In 
some instances, people sleeping away from 
home apparently mistook window locations 
for doors. Two persons fell to their death 
while sleep walking. A number of these 
mishaps might have been avoided had the 
window sills not been so low. 

In about one-fourth of the fatalities among 
grownups, dizzy spells, epileptic seizures, 
or other illnesses were reported as possible 
contributory factors. Intoxication was men- 
tioned in nearly one-fifth of the deaths 
among adults, almost all of them males. 
This, and the fact that men are more apt 
to do the more hazardous chores around 
windows, probably account for the much 
higher death toll among men, than among 
women in this study. 
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T CHILD SAFETY program in the month 

of September could be given a good 
send-off with a forum to which leaders in 
the fields of education, welfare, health and 
medicine, safety, and youth organization 
work could be invited to come. By making 
this forum an all-day affair, you should 
have time for a brief kick-off meeting at 


which one or two leaders could give ten to 
P@::: minute talks, plus nearly a day in 


which your participants can divide up into 
small groups to discuss various phases of 
the problem. 

The success of this type of program de- 
pends upon allowing sufficient time—half an 


safety jingles, safety charades, true-false 
quizzes developed by the children, scram- 
bled safety slogans, gloomy fortunes, etc. 

Talk with your local art students group 
or with a local photography club to see 
if they could take a set of photographs and 
make blow-ups large enough for an exhibit 
in a store window or the lobby of a public 
building. 

In some localities, as in Wilshire County, 
California, the P.T.A.’s are developing 
monthly theme programs within their own 
organizations providing for five-minute 
safety talks at each monthly meeting on 
the current theme. Perhaps you could plug 


CHILD SAFETY 7he Program for September 


hour at least—for discussion. Provide sub- 
jects for each group to discuss, and arrange 
for a meeting of the entire group after the 
discussion periods to give brief résumés of 


he ideas and solutions presented. 
At the forum a set of exhibits can be 


displayed showing what is being done in 
the schools, what the medical society can 
contribute, the P.T.A. program, and so forth. 


By planning your September work now, 
you can make arrangements for the distri- 
bution of a leaflet such as Truly Yours 
during the P.T.A. summer roundup of pre- 
school children. 

Child safety is a “natural” for picture 
stories in the local newspaper during this 
month. Suggest, too, that a story be worked 
up on the child and home safety work 
being done by your local youth organiza- 
tions. This is frequently handled in the 
badge or other type of award programs of 
these organizations. 

For the radio program you can prepare 
an interview with a member of your local 
medical society, with a member of the 
P.T.A. to talk about home cooperation with 
he school program, or with a group of 
children to tell what they know about home 
safety or what they think the community 
should be doing to put the idea across. 

Youth organizations can concentrate on 
presenting some phase of home safety at 
their meetings utilizing such “gimmicks” 
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for such a development in your local 
P.T.A. with the start of the program timed 
to coincide with your child safety month. 


The National Safety Council has pub- 
lished two packets, Child Safety Program 
Package, and Baby Sitters Safety Packet, 
which contain a complete outline for a 
community-wide program on child safety. 
There are also listed in the service guides 
of the Council many leaflets on various 
phases of home, traffic, school, and child 
safety. These leaflets can be used for dis- 
tribution locally, or as bases for the safety 
information you wish to disseminate during 
your child safety month. 





This exhibit (an example of one child safety 


project) was devel by the Children's Me- 
morial Hospital in Chicago a few years ago show- 
ing foreign bodies removed from children during 
a 1 period at the hespital. The youngster is 
holding a toy soldier removed from his esophagus. 
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Exhibit Available 


The above home safety exhibit by the 
American Medical Association is available 
on a loan basis without cost except trans- 
portation charges. Exhibit visitors are 
given an opportunity first to see pictures 
of five rooms in a house in which many 
hazards are shown, followed by an invita- 
tion to flip a switch to see the hazards en- 
circled and the number of hazards in the 
picture. 

This is a suitcase type of exhibit. When 
open, it occupies a space 36 inches high, 52 
inches wide and 12 inches deep. Electrical 
requirements, one outlet; weight, 88 pounds. 

Requests should be made as far ahead of 
time as possible and requests from groups 
other than medical societies should be made 
through the secretary of the local county 
or state medical society or with approval 
of such society obtained. Exact shipping 
addresses and dates should be given when 
the request is made. Shipments will be 
made either by freight or by express, ac- 
cording to request. For further informa- 
tion, write the Director, Bureau of Ex- 
hibits, American Medical Association, 535 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Answers — What's Wrong 


Roller skates on floor in the way. 
Small rug in the doorway, curled up. 

. Refrigerator drawer left open. 

4. Cloth with coffee pot on top of refrig- 
erator could be pulled off by child. 

5. Baby playing with a fork. Baby 
should be out of kitchen or in playpen. 7 

6. Woman opening can with knife instea 
of can opener and using unsteady ironing 
board. 

7. Woman using unsteady stool to reach 
shelves which are too high. Stool too far out. 

8. Too many appliances in wall socket. 

9. Frayed electric cord running across 
floor—shock and tripping hazards. 

10. Window curtains should be tied back. 
Stove, however, is too near window. Draft 
could also extinguish flame. 

11. Electric appliances too near sink— 
danger of electric shock. 

12. Water on floor in front of stove— 
slipping hazard. 

13. Tablecloth with knife within reach 
of dog causing danger to baby. 

14. Pot handle on stove sticking out, 
and liquid is boiling over. 

15. Electric iron left on. No holder. 

16. Table drawer open—striking hazard. 

17. Women wearing frilly aprons an 
high heels for housework. 

18. Smoke coming from oven indicating 
burning food. 


New Booklet 


Preventing Home Fires, 24-page booklet 
profusely illustrated photographically, has 
been published by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass. It takes up smoking, 
electric wiring and appliances, flammable 
liquids, etc. Single copies 25c. 
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